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Notes Toward a New Rhetoric 


FRANCIS CHRISTENSEN 


I. Sentence Openers 


The teacher of writing must be a 
judge of what is good and bad in writing. 
He must say to his students “Do this” 
and “Don’t do that.” There are said to 
be some 90,000 teachers of English in 
the United States, and all of them are to 
some extent teachers of writing. What 
training have they had to insure that 
they are sound judges of what is good 
or bad? From what sources do they de- 
rive their standards for saying “Do this” 
or “Don’t do that”? These are real ques- 
tions and serious ones. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to answer them, but 
to report the search for a source for 
standards in one small area where the 
prevailing standards are more likely to 
result in bad writing than good. 

Consider, for an example of what a 
teacher might take as providing a sound 
standard and an efficient method of 
bringing his students up to it, an article 
“Variety in Sentence Structure: A De- 
vice,” which appeared in College Eng- 
lish, April 1950. The article offers a way 
to force to quick maturity the style of, 
let us say Susie, a college freshman, who, 
when allowed to write just what comes 
naturally, begins twelve to fifteen sen- 
tences in a theme of twenty with the 
subject and the rest with nothing more 
ambitious than adverbial modifiers. The 
device is a “sentence graph,” which she 
is to turn in with each theme, showing 
the length of each sentence and the 
grammatical opening used. The in- 
structor is to give a separate grade for 
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the graph; his goal is to get something 
before the subject in 75-80% of the 
sentences, in the form of eight to ten 
different grammatical constructions. For, 
as the author says, “When a student 
opens a sentence with an infinitive phrase 
or a past participle, we immediately 
stamp him as more mature in the sense 
of style than the average student.” By 
this standard, it’s what’s up front that 
counts. 

It ought to be easy to see the fallacy 
in this kind of teaching. Form is treated 
without reference to material or intent, 
and the prescription is the same regard- 
less of subject or style—narrative or 
expository, simple or complex, informal 
or formal. Yet the validity of this notion 
of what constitutes maturity of style 
and especially the validity of the spe- 
cific percentage of 75-80% are not ap- 
parent to casual inspection or reflection. 
But the study of the practice of pro- 
fessional writers makes the fallacy pain- 
fully evident and provides a more reason- 
able goal for the teacher. 

I have chosen for this study twenty 
recent or contemporary American writ- 
ers—ten for narrative and ten for exposi- 
tory writing. I do not pretend that they 
are the twenty best writers of contempo- 
rary American prose. Some were such 
obvious candidates that they could not 
be omitted; some were suggested by 
colleagues and students, some by review- 
ers praising their style; some were chosen 
to give a certain amount of variety to 
the sample. The reader can use my pro- 
cedures on any writer he may prefer. 

My samples were the first 200 sen- 
tences (except as noted below) from the 
selected work. A test with 500-sentence 
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samples showed that they were not more 
valid than the shorter ones. Some types 
of sentences had to be omitted to arrive 
at the author’s settled style: quotations 
and dialog and interior monolog as not 
being the author’s style, sentence frag- 
ments, questions, and all sentences with 
“postponed subjects” (Then there were 
three / It is evident that / It is too early 
to say). Some initial conjunctions and 
adverbs produce inversion of subject 
and verb; such inversions were disre- 
garded. 


The grammatical constructions treated 
here as sentence openers are all (ex- 
cept as noted in the next paragraph) 
what Paul Roberts calls sentence modi- 
fiers (English Sentences, Chapters 19 and 
23). They stand before the subject, but 
do not form a grammatical unit with it, 
whether the subject is a single word 
(Then he / Then Paul...) or the head 
of a noun phrase (Then all the ten little 
Indians . . .). The coordinating con- 
junctions (and, but, or, nor, so, yet, for) 
are not sentence modifiers, but they fre- 
quently stand between sentences: “And 
he...” was treated as beginning with 
the subject, “And then he. . .” as be- 
ginning with an adverb as sentence modi- 
fier. As will be seen below, such 
conjunctions were counted, because one 
of the four things every college freshman 
knows is that he must not begin a sen- 
tence with and or but. A sentence may 
have more than one modifier as opener— 
“Then, long afterwards, when the old 
wounds had healed, he . . .”; such an 
array was counted as one modifier, here 
an adverb. 

The sentence openers fall into three 
sorts. (1) Adverbial. These may be 
clauses, prepositional phrases, adverbs, 
or nouns in an adverbial function (Two 
by two, they ...). (2) Verbal groups. 
These may be present or past participles, 
infinitives, absolutes (The really critical 
problems solved, they . . .), or so-called 
gerund phrases (After seeing his mother, 
he . ..). (3) Inverted constructions. 


These include inverted appositive nouns 
or, more simply, noun clusters (The 
mother of three children, she .. .), in- 
verted appositive adjectives or adjective 
clusters (Angry at the long series of 
delays, the men . . .), inverted progres- 
sive tense forms (Waiting for fuller 
reports on unemployment was the Presi- 
dent), inverted passive voice forms 
(Eliminated in the first round was the 
Brazilian team), and inverted comple- 
ments of several kinds (More interesting 
than the sculpture are the paintings / 
What he wanted he usually got / The 
Brown Bomber he used to be called). 
The last three constructions do not in- 
volve sentence modifiers, and they take 
more forms than I have illustrated; but 
they are sometimes recommended as de- 
vices for sentence variety and are fre- 
quent, especially the inverted verb 
phrases, in the practice of journalists. 


One may use the following profile 
(62 : 56, 4, 2—18) to present the count 
for any given author. The number be- 
fore the colon represents the total num- 
ber of sentence openers in the 200-sen- 
tence sample; the three after the colon 
break this total down into the three 
sorts—adverbial, verbal, inverted. The 
number after the dash indicates the num- 
ber of initial coordinate conjunctions. 
Any of these numbers divided by two 
gives a percentage. Here the results are 
tabulated. 

This attempt to test rhetorical pro- 
nouncements against the practice of pro- 
fessional writers shows that Susie, in her 
innocence, writes like the professionals. 
Like her, they place something before 
the subject in only a fourth of their 
sentences (24.47%), and, like her, they 
use almost nothing but adverbial modi- 
fiers. They use adverbial modifiers be- 
fore 23 sentences in 100 (22.98%), but 
they use verbal groups before only one 
sentence in 85 (1.17%) and the inverted 
elements before only one in 300 
(0.32%). Thus the only effect of the 
sentence graph would be to corrupt 
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whatever feeling for style she had to 
begin with, to force her to write a con- 
torted academic or journalistic prose— 
what might from its shape’ be called 
“pretzel prose.” Unless we can do better 
than this, we might as well disband the 
class and go home. 

For an example of pretzel prose take 
this article from a university student 


newspaper : 


Europe Trip SLatep By PROFESSOR 
Busily preparing for his coming trip 
to France is Dr. Henry Makeweather, 
professor of French. (1) 
Granted a sabbatical leave next se- 


SENTENCE OPENERS 9 
Sentence Coord 
Narrative Openers Adverbial Verbal Inverted Conj. 
Clark, Ox-Bow Incident 31 31 0 0 11 
Faulkner, Spotted Horses 39 36 2 1 2 
Hemingway, Francis Macomber 42 35 5 2 7 
McCarthy, Charmed Life 38 35 2 1 23 
Marquand, Melville Goodwin 29 27 2 0 0 
O’Hara, Ten North Frederick 34 30 3 1 10 
E. M. Roberts, Time of Man 45 42 3 0 2 
Steinbeck, Red Pony 42 41 1 0 7 
Welty, Delta Wedding 61 55 5 1 11 
Warren, All the King’s Men 39 38 1 0 18 
Total 404 375 24 5 91 
Percentage 20.20 18.75 1.20 0.25 4.55 
Expository 
Carson, Sea Around Us 79 74 4 1 29 
M. Chute, Shakespeare of London 64 63 0 1 4 
De Voto, Easy Chair 51 50 1 0 16 
Edman, Arts and the Man 37 33 2 2 14 
Highet, Art of Teaching 47 45 2 0 22 
Mencken, Vintage Mencken 72 67 5 0 9 
Lloyd & Warfel, American English ra 72 4 1 4 
Trilling, Liberal Imagination 60 57 3 0 34 
(pp. 216-34) 
Van Doren, Shakespeare: Four 
Tragedies 32 32 0 0 29 
Wilson, Literary Chronicle: 
1920-1950 (pp. 9-29, 422-27) 56 51 3 2 14 
Total 575 544 23 8 175 
Percentage 28.75 27.20 1.15 0.40 8.75 
Combined Total 979 919 47 13 266 
Combined Percentage 24.47 22.98 1.17 0.32 6.65 


mester, Professor Makeweather plans a 
tour of France, for further work on his 
dissertation, “A Dictionary of French 
Proverbs.” (2) 

Having written the dictionary for his 
Ph.D., Professor Makeweather will ex- 
pand the work on this trip, adding 
proverbs that he hopes to find still in 
use by French peasants. (3) 

“It will be very interesting to see the 
changes made since the war,” he said, 
although admitting that transportation 
might prove a little difficult at first. (4) 

This is not the first trip to France 
for the professor. He did graduate work 
for a year at the Sorbonne in 1932-33 
and took a summer course in 1936. (5) 
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An alumnus of this university, Pro- 
fessor Makeweather graduated in 1928, 
having been president of the French 
club. A French major with a minor in 
political science, he was a charter mem- 
ber of the International Relations Club. 
(6) 

Just a few of his affiliations are Phi 
Beta Kappa and Modern Language As- 
sociation. (7) 

Newly elected president of the South- 
ern California branch of the Teachers of 
Modern Languages, he is also a member 
of the Men’s Faculty Club. (8) 

His M.A. was awarded in 1930 at Stan- 
ford. Before that time he taught in the 
San Francisco schools. In 1931 he began 
teaching at this university. (9) 

Although born in Colorado, Professor 
Makeweather graduated from high school 
in San Francisco. (10) 

“If I were starting over again, I would 
probably become a scholar,” he said. 
“Proverbs have been very interesting to 
work with.” (11) 

This example does not quite meet the 
goal the sentence graph sets, since only 
70% of the sentences (not counting the 
quoted ones, of course) have something 
before the subject and these involve only 
five different constructions. Even the 
deviser of the graph did not come up to 
his own standards. The profile for the 
article in College English (in percent- 
ages) is only 46.00: 33.00, 13.00, 0.00; 
that for a book by the same author is 
41.50: 31.50, 5.00, 5.00. Indeed, I have 
never tested a piece of writing that did 
assay 75%. I must here begin to state 
subjective impressions and say that the 
closer any piece comes to that goal the 
worse it is stylistically. In short, the 
sentence graph provides a good clue to 
bad writing. The reader may check my 
subjective impression by comparing the 
stylistic effect of paragraphs 5, 9, and 10 
and the quoted paragraphs with that of 
the other paragraphs about Professor 
Makeweather’s trip. 

The suggestion that we disband the 
class and go home is, of course, utopian, 
and I mean to be practical. 


If we are to base our precepts on the 
practice of professional writers and if 
my sample is representative, we might 
discourage all of the five types of in- 
version as inappropriate to a natural style © 
intent on conveying meaning and there- 
fore unwilling to call attention to itself. 
The inverted verb phrases are the ones 
most likely to occur. They are common 
in less-than-top-flight journalism and in 
Time-style—“Running backward are the 
sentences until reeling is the mind.” It 
is convenient for the sports announcer 
to start with the action (Scooping up 
the fumble and heading for the left 
sideline is . . .) while his spotter is get- 
ting the number (98) and identifying the 
player (Tom Harmon); but there is no 
such urgency at the typewriter. Paul 
Roberts (English Sentences, p. 154) 
might have said also of inverted apposi- 
tive adjectives what he says of nouns, 
“They suggest a formal and elaborate 
style.” Their haunt and main region 
seems to be biographical notices and 
citations for honorary degrees. At the 
last commencement I attended, the fifty 
sentences of the five citations had nearly 
twice as many inverted appositives as 
the 4000 sentences of my sample—1 in 4 
sentences compared with 1 in 300 sen- 
tences. Inverted complements seem to 
me less distorted, but of these James 
Sledd (A Short Introduction to English 
Grammar, p. 296) says, “Even in writing 
styles, tinkering with the commoner 
orders of subject, verbal, and comple- 
ment strikes a good many readers as an 
extreme and somewhat crude device, 
which must have some special reason.” 

We might even try discouraging 
verbal groups as openers, except pos- 
sibly gerund phrases, which I could just 
as well have counted as adverbial prep- 
ositional phrases. If the experts average 
one such opener to eighty-five sentences 
(the highest frequency is in Mencken and 
Welty with one in forty sentences) and 
we find not four participles but four 
dangling participles in a theme of twenty 
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sentences, then the real problem is not, 
as in all the handbooks, how to relate 
participle to subject but how to write 
without openiny participles. The real 
problem is to undo the wrong teaching 
that has gone before. 

This leaves us with adverbial elements 
as sentence openers. The natural func- 
tion for an opener is to prepare the mind 
of the reader for the statement to follow. 
The adverb may owe some of the un- 
usual freedom of position it enjoys in 
the English sentence, where nearly 
everything else is fixed, to the fact that 
adverbial ideas are often needed to set 
the stage for the sentence statement. 
Some adverbs (again, moreover, in addi- 
tion, ideally, in short) are like the di- 
rectional signs for traffic. These are best 
kept inconspicuous, the shorter the 
better, and may without much difference 
in effect be placed after the subject. 
Others carry the more explicit adverbial 
ideas of time, place, cause, condition, 
etc. Whether to place these before the 
subject or later in the sentence calls for 
judgment as to the effect. If we say 
“Before he came down for breakfast he 
read a set of themes,” there is both an 
element of suspense (the mind holds 
the time idea unresolved until the act 
is indicated) and of preparation (when 
the act comes it comes invested with the 
time idea). If we change the order, the 
forward movement of the sentence stops 
after “He read a set of themes” and the 
mind doubles back and reconstructs the 
scene in the light of the time idea. Some- 
times the intention is to force such re- 
construction: “I will come tomorrow— 
if you want me to come.” Sometimes, 
of course, rhythm or expedience de- 
termines the position, we have to put 
the modifier where it will sound well 
or where it will be clear. 


Finally, a word about coordinating 
conjunctions as links between sentences. 
In expository writing 8.75% and in nar- 
rative 4.55% of the sentences were so 
linked. In freshman writing, I should 
say, the accurate use of these sentence- 
linking conjunctions may be taken as a 
fairly good mark of a mature style. 


The good teacher should not only base 
his preaching on the practice of profes- 
sional writers, but should himself practice 
before he preaches. As Keats maintained, 
an axiom is not an axiom for a man 
until he has tested it on his pulses. Any- 
one who tries writing (as I have done 
here; the profile is 26.50: 26.50, 0.00, 
0.00—6.00) without verbal or inverted 
openers will soon find himself up against 
the traditional dictum about and-sen- 
tences. If he defies the dictum, he will 
still find himself in the company of the 
professionals—but this is a subject for 
another paper. Our trouble, as teachers, 
is that the approach to the sentence by 
way of traditional grammar (simple, 
complex, compound, compound-com- 
plex) and that by way of traditional 
rhetoric (loose, balanced, periodic) both 
leave us twisting pretzels. They aim to 
make one sentence grow where two grew 
before—“He stood on the sidewalk at 
the corner. A truck came by in the curb 
lane” becomes “Standing on the side- 
walk at the corner, a truck came by in 
the curb lane.” What we need is a 
rhetorical theory of the sentence that 
will not merely combine the ideas of 
primer sentences, but will generate new 
ideas. In such a rhetoric, sentence ele- 
ments would not be managed arbitrarily 
for the sake of secondary concerns such 
as variety. They would be treated func- 
tionally and the variety—and its apposite, 
parallelism and balance—allowed to grow 
from the materials and the effort to com- 
municate them to the reader. 
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II. A Lesson from Hemingway 


_ Several years ago, in “A Note on the 
Writer’s Craft” (Twentieth Century 
English, New York, 1946), John Erskine 
discussed a “principle” which he said 
is known to every writer but which he 
had never seen discussed in print. It illus- 
trates, he says incidentally, “the startling 
gulf between the grammar which is 
taught and learned and the grammar 
which is used.” The principle is this: 
When you write, you make a point, 
not by subtracting as though you sharp- 
ened a pencil, but by adding. When you 
put one word after another, your state- 
ment should be more precise the more 
you add. If the result 1s otherwise, you 
have added the wrong thing, or you 
have added more than was needed. 

. the grammarian leaves with the 
unwary the impression that the sub- 
stantive, since it can stand alone, is more 
important than the adjective, that the 
verb is more important than the adverb, 
that the main clause is more important 
than the subordinate. 

In the use of language, however, the 
truth is precisely the reverse. What you 
wish to say is found not in the noun 
but in what you add to qualify the noun. 
The noun is only a grappling iron to 
hitch your mind to the reader’s. The 
noun by itself adds nothing to the read- 
er’s information; it is the name of some- 
thing he knows already, and if he does 
not know it, you cannot do business with 
him. The noun, the verb, and the main 
clause serve merely as a base on which 
the meaning will rise. 

The modifier is the essential part of 
any sentence. 


Erskine did not develop this principle 
to any extent. I have attempted to do 
it for descriptive and narrative, or de- 
scriptive-narrative, writing, putting the 
problem this way: what does a writer 
add to the noun and the verb to make a 
point—that is, to give to the image the 
degree and kind of particularity his pur- 
pose requires and his sensibility and ex- 
perience permit? 


My purpose in this has been practical 
rather than theoretical. The style is the 
man and style cannot be taught, the 
clichés run. But style is not a seamless 
robe, and one might by analysis, I 
thought, determine some of the elements 
of a concrete style—elements common to 
all individual styles in the way the ele- 
ments of syntax are common—and apply 
such an analysis in teaching composition. 
Mr. Kempton has said (The Short Story, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1948) that it is “the 
attempt of fiction to refrain from full 
explanation but maintain intelligibility 
and interest by a thin but ceaseless stream 
of concrete details. . . . Something like 
a continuum of existence is what the 
storyteller is after.” The ability to sum- 
mon and manage that thin stream or 
continuum may be a gift which cannot 
be communicated, though that is what 
courses in fiction writing must occupy 
themselves with. But the means of mak- 
ing the details concrete, or graphic and 
telling, can be studied as a separate ele- 
ment of style. The thin stream carries 
the nouns and verbs and main clauses, 
so to speak, and what may be added to 
sharpen the image can be made the sub- 
ject of study and practice. 

And not only that. “Nothing is clear 
until we have put it into words,” Berg- 
son says, “for words are the only means 
of translating impressions to the intellect. 
Hence the immense help expression gives 
to vision, in clarifying it. The growth of 
the power of language is not merely a 
technical development, it implies a 
growth of vision.” If this is true, then 
learning to sharpen an image is learning 
to see an image sharply. It is not so much 
that we only see what we are looking for 
as that we are not likely to see what we 
cannot see how to use. In short, growth 
in the kind of vision that counts in writ- 
ing requires a focus and a medium, 
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Erskine’s statement of his principle is 
put in grammatical terms, but the analy- 
sis can also be made in what I will call 
rhetorical terms; and since the rhetorical 
terms, illustrated from description rather 
than from narration, afford the simplest 
starting point, we can begin with any 
simple descriptive passage which exem- 
plifies the various possibilities, such as 
this from Peattie’s An Almanac for Mod- 
erns on learning to distinguish deciduous 
trees in winter: 


Only gradually one finds he too is 
learning the subtlest differences where at 
first all seems alike: the BRANCHES OF 
IRONWOOD, Jike the muscles of a straining 
wrestler, the SHAPES OF ELMS like a fall- 
ing fountain, the mottled BARK OF SYCA- 
MORES, the ALDERS with their little cones, 
the HIckoriEs with their buds almost like 
flowers—out of the silvery winter ranks 
individuals step forth, are marked, re- 
membered.—January 25th. 


The first statement, down to the colon, 
motivates the addition of description. 
The nouns in small capitals name the 
items the author has chosen to present, 
they are the headwords to which descrip- 
tion is added. The italicized parts are 
what has been added to sharpen the 
image—to distinguish individuals where 
at first all was alike. 


The simplest way to individualize a 
thing is to point to some quality or at- 
tribute, as “mottled” does. The second 
way is to point to some part of the ob- 
ject, what I will call a detail. Here the 
alders are marked by their cones, the 
hickories by their buds. Pointing to a 
quality effects in the reader’s mind an 
over-all modification of the image sug- 
gested by the headword; it is like turn- 
ing the focusing knob and seeing the 
blurred image spring into sharpness on 
the ground class. Pointing to a detail, 
on the other hand, is like moving in for 
a close-up of some part of the tree. The 
third way is to go beyond the object 
itself and to sharpen the image by sug- 
gesting its likeness to something else, as 


is done here with the branches of iron- 
wood and the shapes of elms. Consider- 
able experience has convinced me that 
there are only these three methods of 
description, as I will call them—by qual- 
ities or attributes, by details, and by 
comparison. An adjective such as exbhila- 
rating suggests a fourth, by effect, but 
this soon shades off into explanation. It 
should be noted that the nouns in what 
is added may in turn become headwords 
and have description of their own—strain- 
ing, falling, little, almost like flowers. 
Any of the three methods may be used 
for such further-level description, and 
there is no limit to the number of levels. 
The description here is all drawn from 
the sense of sight, but it may be drawn 
from any of the senses. 

From the point of view of grammar 
the matter is a little more complicated. 
A quality or attribute is always desig- 
nated by an adjective, but an adjective 
does not always designate a quality. It 
may designate a detail, thin-barked, or 
a comparison, flower-like or flower-soft; 
and an abstract adjective, such as beautt- 
ful, does not picture at all but sum- 
marizes, and should be regarded as ex- 
pository. The detail usually calls for 
a phrase—a prepositional phrase (most 
commonly with, without, or in) or a 
participial or absolute phrase. The com- 
parison usually calls for a like-phrase. 
Any of the three may be given the 
weight of a predicate—“The bark of the 
sycamore is mottled”; “Hickories have 
buds, and the buds are almost like 
flowers.” But a separate predication in- 
terrupts the narrative movement and 
tends toward exposition. 


This, then, is what a writer may add 
to a noun to sharpen the picture of an 
object. He does exactly the same thing 
when the headword is a verb and he 
wants to sharpen the picture of an ac- 
tion. He uses the same three methods of 
description. He points to some quality 
or detail of the action or he suggests 
a comparison. (We are concerned here 
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only with adverbs of manner or atten- 
dant circumstances; adverbs of time, 
place, etc., take care of themselves.) 
Even the grammatical character of the 
additions is identical, except that ad- 
verbs usually take the place of adjectives. 


For the rest of this paper I have chosen 
to narrow the discussion from what may 
be added to what one author actually 
did add, hoping thus to give some notion 
of the frequency of the various kinds of 
modifiers. I have narrowed it still fur- 
ther to what has been added to the verb, 
in other words, to narration. The piece 
chosen, Hemingway’s The Undefeated, 
has the advantage of a relatively simple 
narrative style and of being close to pure 
narrative, with almost no intermixture 
of description or explanation. It will pass 
too, I suppose, for expert narration; Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien, who includes it in his 
Short Story Case Book, says, “Ernest 
Hemingway’s duel with words is as close 
and skilful a struggle as Manuel’s with 
the bull.” 

In applying Erskine’s principle to this 
story, I have confined my counting to 
the scenes at the bullring, though I have 
taken examples from the opening and 
closing scenes at the office, cafe, and in- 
firmary. Dialog and interior monolog 
are excluded as belonging to the char- 
acters rather than to the author. My 
count shows that in the bullring scenes 
Hemingway used 668 predicate verbs, 
plus 17 sentences without predicate 
verbs, to sustain the stream of narrative 
action. Of these, 532 stand alone without 
modifiers of the kind we are concerned 
with, and 153, or one in every four or 
five, have modifiers. The total number 
of modifiers added is 236, some of which, 
of course, are second-level modifiers. A 
frequency such as this, especially when 
the modifiers are mainly of the relatively 
long types, results in a style that may be 
said to have a relatively dense texture. 
By comparison, the opening and closing 
scenes, with fewer and lighter modifiers, 


have a lighter texture. This concept of 


texture as determined by the frequency 
and the rhetorical and grammatical char- 
acter of the modifiers and whether they 
are used for description or narration is 
useful for understanding and comparing 
individual styles. 

In the bullring scenes Hemingway uses 
comparison 7 times, description by qual- 
ity 35 times, and details 194 times. The 
proportions are 1:5:28. In almost any 
prose, I believe, the three methods will 
stand in this order, but the proportions 
will vary enormously. 

His sparing use of comparison is what 
one might expect in writing where there 
is no play of fancy over the surface of 
the material. The few comparisons he 
does use, though, are models for a style 
that chooses for its immediate effect a 
camera-like precision in following the 
action. They are all simple, familiar, and 
appropriate to the action. The bull- 
fighter’s cape “swung out like a ballet 
dancer’s skirt” and he “wound the bull 
around himself like a belt”; he pricked 
the cape with the tip of his sword and 
with the sword “spread the red flannel 
like the jib of a boat”; knocked to the 
ground and lying on his back, he fended 
off the bull by “kicking like a man keep- 
ing a ball in the air’; “At the end of the 
pass the bull turned like a cat coming 
around a corner and faced Manuel.” 

Hemingway is not given much, either, 
to describing an action by its quality 
or attributes, that is, by the use of ad- 
verbs; there are only 17 of them, or 1 
to 48 verbs. This is to be expected in a 
writer who cares for exact rather than 
general effects, because the adverb of 
manner is no tool for a precise workman. 
Most of such adverbs are abstract, and 
the common concrete ones are mostly 
general rather than specific. When a 
writer experiments with the adverb, as 
Robert Penn Warren and Truman Ca- 
pote do, the adverb usually calls atten- 
tion to itself: “He heard the ice settle 
clinkingly in the full glass” (Warren); 
“A firefly pulsing goldenly” (Capote). 
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In The Undefeated the adverbs con- 
cerned with the horses and bulls are 
faintly concrete; the best one suggests 
rather well the quality of the horses 
provided by Retana: “The picadors gal- 
loped jerkily around the ring.” But the 
abstract adverbs defining the attitude of 
Hernandez and Fuentes are an indulgent 
shortcut: said cheerfully or bappily, 
walking arrogantly or insultingly. 

In this story more adjectives than ad- 
verbs (18 as against 17) are added to 
the verb, and they are more interesting. 
Seven of them are complements rather 
than modifiers—that is, predicate adjec- 
tives used after verbs of action rather 
than after “empty” copulas. These “qua- 
si-predicatives,” as Jespersen calls them, 
make it possible to combine description 
with narration, so that the reader can 
picture the agent in the course or at 
the end of the action: as the sword was 
withdrawn, “the scabbard fell limp”; the 
gypsy was “watching lazy-eyed”; the 
sword “shot up in the air .. . to fall 
red-hilted on the sand.” Others differ 
from these in standing outside the clause, 
in the appositive position. The examples 
in this story are not remarkable: “The 
bull stood, heavy and dull again after 
the action”; “There was the bull stand- 
ing, heavy, firmly planted”; “ “You ever 
seen these fellows?’ Zurito asked, big 
and looming beside Manuel in the dark.” 
Although Hemingway has not used them 
freely, such appositive adjectives are a 
characteristic feature of the loosely cu- 
mulative sentences of modern descrip- 
tive-narrative style. Finally, an adjective 
sometimes turns up in a series of ad- 
verbial modifiers, so that description and 
narration are interwoven: “There he 
came, eyes open, ugly, watching the 
cape”; “Fuentes stood watching, his cape 
held against his body, tall, in repose, 
watching lazy-eyed.” 

The most important, by far, of the 
methods of describing action is by de- 
tails; in this story there are 5 for every 
adjective and adverb and 28 for every 


comparison. And they are important not 
only in numbers but in what a writer 
can do with them. 

I have defined a detail as a part of any 
given whole. In narration the “whole” 
is the unit of action, the segment of the 
continuum, named by the headword. 
Take, for example, this sentence from 
the cafe scene: “In the far corner the 
man was still AsLEEP, snoring slightly 
on the intaking breath, his head back 
against the wall.” The “whole” is the 
situation blocked out by the predicate 
of the main clause, WAS ASLEEP; the itali- 
cized phrases are the “parts,” the details 
of the action of sleeping. A few more 
examples will make clear this principle: 
He reap the newspaper laboriously, 
forming the words with his lips as he 
read”; “He felt the sword buckle... 
and then it sHor high in the air, end- 
over-ending into the crowd.” In each 
sentence, the italicized phrase sharpens 
the image by designating an action, or 
sometimes an attitude or posture (“his 
head back against the wall”), that is a 
subordinate part of that proposed by the 
headword. 

Descriptive details can be compressed 
to an adjective and are occasionally ex- 
panded to a relative clause; but narrative 
details are practically restricted to 
phrases as their vehicle. The phrases are 
again of three kinds—prepositional, par- 
ticipial, absolute. 

The prepositional phrase, with the 
same prepositions (with, without, and 
in), is far less common in narration than 
in description. In narration the preposi- 
tion is a device for converting nouns to 
an adverbial function, and the use of 
the phrase is limited by the vocabulary 
available. Most of the nouns could be 
used directly as verbs, but there is a 
difference in emphasis between “The 
bull rushed out” and “The bull came 
out im a rush.” Moreover, the modifiers 


*On the grammar of the absolute phrase see 
my “In Defense of the Absolute” (College 
English and English Journal, April 1950). 
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to be used sometimes determine the 
choice of noun or verb. In sentences 
such as these—“. . . with prissy little 
sidling steps, she started forward” and 
“He advanced along the shore with a 
creeping bowlegged hobble” (Capote) — 
step and hobble could not be used as 
verbs because their modifiers could not 
be converted to adverbs. 

Of the 13 prepositional phrases in The 
Undefeated, 9 are based on im and only 
4 on with, an unusual proportion. The 
in-phrases are all simple: “Then the bull 
came out in a rush, skidding on his four 
legs as he came out under the lights, then 
charging in a gallop, moving softly in a 
fast gallop’; “The bull charged im a 
scramble”; “The gypsy moved in a zig- 
zag.” None of Hemingway’s are typical 
with-phrases like the two from Capote 
quoted above. They should, strictly, be 
classed as absolute phrases. In a sentence 
such as this—“The bull, with his tongue 
out, his barrel heaving, was watching 
the gypsy’’—the two phrases are identical 
except for with, and with here is simply 
a “marker” of the absolute. 

Participial and absolute phrases are 
more useful vehicles for narrative de- 
tails because they use a form of the verb 
instead of a noun. The two differ in 
that the subject of the participle is not 
contained in the phrase itself but must 
be inferred from other parts of the sen- 
tence, whereas the absolute has its own 
subject. The absolute is the ideal ve- 
hicle for details, descriptive as well as 
narrative, because any part of the agent 
or the situation can be singled out for 
separate notice. This can be seen in a 
sentence where both kinds of phrases 
are used in a series: “Manuel swune with 
the charge, sweeping the muleta ahead 
of the bull, his feet firm, the sword 
following the curve, a point of light 
under the arcs.” Manuel, the subject of 
swung, is also the subject in a secondary 
way of sweeping; but Hemingway wants 
us to see, as parts of the same action, the 
feet held firm, the sword, in the other 
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hand, following the curve of the muleta. 
If it were not for the absolute construc- 
tion he would have to say something 
like “sweeping the muleta ahead of the 
bull, holding his feet firm, following the 
curve with his sword,” which would not 
only be clumsy and wordy but put the 
three subordinate actions on the same 
plane. Finally, as a detail within a detail, 
he wants us to see the sword as not a 
sword but a point of light. 

The participle, the lighter of these two 
constructions, appears more frequently; 
there are two for each absolute phrase. 
The 121 include 11 passive participles 
and 11 “fused” participles, that is, parti- 
ciples that are not separated by punctu- 
ation from the verb they modify: “The 
little man sat looking at him” as con- 
trasted with “Retana sat, saying nothing 
and looking at Manuel.” There are 60 
absolute phrases, not counting the 17 
punctuated as sentences. 

How Hemingway has handled details 
can be shown best by examples where 
he seems most intent on shaping the 
sentence to the action, trying to get the 
complexity of the action without losing 
the narrative continuity. This will show, 
too, all three methods of description 
working together and all the grammatical 
forms they express themselves through. 
Some of the best sentences are those de- 
scribing the work of the gypsy, Fuentes: 

Alone in the center of the ring the bull 
stoop, still fixed. Fuentes, tall, flat- 
backed, wavkine toward him arrogantly, 
his arms spread out, the two slim, red 
sticks, one in each hand, held by the 
fingers, points straight forward. 


The second sentence has no predicate 
verb; grammatically it is an absolute 
phrase. Tall and flat-backed go with the 
subject Fuentes, describing appearance 
rather than behavior, the first by quality, 
the second by detail. As a headword, 
walking takes the adverb arrogantly and 
the two absolute phrases describing the 
position of his arms and the way he 
holds the banderillos. The phrases one 
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in each hand and points straight forward, 
both absolutes, modify held; these de- 
tails within a detail represent a third 
level. 

The next, relatively simple, sentence 
illustrates all three methods of descrip- 
tion. 


The gypsy was walking out toward the 
bull again, waLkine heel-and-toe, in- 
sultingly, like a ball-room dancer, the 
red shafts of the banderillos twitching 
with his walk. 


The second walking I take as in apposi- 
tion to the first; it is a common practice 
to add an appositive noun or verb in 
order, as here, to separate the modifiers 
of manner from those of time and place, 
or to clear the narrative movement by 
keeping the subject and the verb free 
of modifiers. Walking is modified by 
quality in the adverb imsultingly, by 
comparison in the Jike phrase, and 
by detail in the concluding absolute 
phrase; heel-and-toe is an adverbial noun 
describing by detail. 

The next sentence is of a type, fre- 
quent especially in Hemingway’s narra- 
tives of hunting, where the action 
involves two or more agents and the 
sentence focuses, by means of absolute 
phrases, first on one and then on another, 
with any number of third- or fourth- 
or fifth-level modifiers added to the abso- 
lute phrases. In this sentence, after 
winding the bull around himself like a 
belt, Manuel stepped clear, 

leaving the bull facing Zurito on the 

white horse, come up and planted firm, 

THE HORSE FACING THE BULL, its ears for- 

ward, its lips nervous, Zurito, his hat 

over his eyes, LEANING FORWARD, the long 
pole sticking out before and behind in 

a sharp angle under his right arm, held 

halfway down, the triangular iron point 

facing the bull. 


The absolutes in small capitals are sub- 
ordinate to “‘Zurito on the white horse, 
come up and planted firm.” The fear of 
the horse is described by two details in 
absolutes showing his alert ears and 


nervous lips, and the attitude of Zurito 
learning forward by two more, showin 
the position of his hat and his pic. The 
last two phrases, a participle and an 
absolute, are fifth-level details picturing 
further the way he holds the pic. The 
five levels of structure in the part of 
the sentence I have quoted can be shown 
graphically as follows: 


1 Zurito on the white horse 
2 come up and planted firm 
3 the horse facing the bull 


4 its ears forward 
4 its lips nervous 


3 Zurito leaning forward 


4 his hat over his eyes 
4 the long pole sticking out... 
under his right arm 


5 held halfway down 
5 the triangular iron point 
facing the bull 


This, to conclude, is what I have found 
in working out Erskine’s principle. The 
striking thing about this analysis is its 
simplicity. There are two steps in pic- 
turing an object or an action in words— 
naming it and describing it. (Naming 
has been taken for granted in this paper.) 
For describing either an object or an 
action there are three methods; and each 
method makes use of a limited set of 
grammatical constructions. These gram- 
matical constructions are an invaluable 
clue to the sentence patterns of current 
descriptive-narrative writing. 


The word simplicity tolls me back to 
the problem of teaching. Experience has 
proved to me that where the elements of 
descriptive-narrative writing are taught, 
an attack based on this analysis can 
produce results far beyond any based 
on conventional rhetoric—even with un- 
promising students, the kind who “skip 
the description” and whose critical per- 
ception and vocabulary are limited to 
the phrase “flowery adjectives.” For, 
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besides being simple, the method is spe- 
cific, separating for study and yet cor- 
relating functionally the problems of 
observation, diction, and sentence pattern 
and movement and focusing on manage- 
able units. This focusing on certain ele- 
ments of style might be thought to lead 
to a patchwork, lacking integration and 
individuality, but in practice this is not 
the outcome. Because of the structural 
relations of the modifiers to the head- 
words, the person who is occupied for 
the moment only with the problem of 
making the particulars concrete learns 
insensibly a good deal about what par- 
ticulars to present, and in what order 
and in what light. 

It will be found that the three methods 
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of description make different requisi- 
tions on the abilities of the writer—the 
first method, and also the choice of head- 
words, depends mainly on vocabulary, 
description by details mainly on ob- 
servation, and description by comparison 
mainly on imagination. But the point of 
reference for all is observation, and the 
success of the instruction will depend 
more than on anything else on the rigor 
of the insistence that what is added be 
added from immediate observation. 

But, of course, the teacher must first 
teach himself, just as in another depart- 
ment of our work the teacher brought 
up on prescriptive methods must teach 
himself to use procedures based on other 
methods. 


A Slide-Rule Composition Course 


MARGARET E. ASHIDA AND LESLIE T. WHIPP 


W. Nelson Francis, writing in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech nearly ten 
years ago, asserted that “a long overdue 
revolution is at present taking place in 
the study of English grammar—a revolu- 
tion as sweeping in its consequences as 
the Darwinian revolution in biology.” + 
The word “revolution” was not, in fact, 
hyperbolical, for the approach to gram- 
mar which Professor Francis described 
required nothing less than a new kind of 
question about grammar, the application 
to grammar of inductive assumptions. It 
is a measure of our deliberate speed that 
English departments in some colleges 
have yet to recognize that this “revolu- 
tion” is not just another pedagogical fad. 
Elsewhere, however, the revolution is 


*W. Nelson Francis, “Revolution in Gram- 
mar,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, 40 (Oc- 
tober 1954), 299-312. 


When this article was written, both Mrs. 
Ashida and Mr. Whipp were instructors in 
English at the University of Nebraska. Mrs. 
Ashida now lives in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


an accomplished fact, and one can now 
begin to explore the sweeping conse- 
quences. 

One of the most challenging of these is 
the possibility that this revolution in 
our attitude toward language may help 
the composition teacher: it may give him 
a way out of the morass of subjectivity 
and groundless prescriptivism which he 
has long found as frustrating as his stu- 
dents have, and it may enable him some- 
what more confidently to bring students 
to competent writing. 

Although the possibility is nearly un- 
explored, it is not totally so. The compo- 
sition program being devised by the 
Nebraska Curriculum Development Cen- 
ter for primary and secondary schools 
does in some measure seek to train the 
student to ask the same kind of question 
about composition as Professor Francis 
urged us to ask about grammar. Professor 
Francis Christensen of the University 
of Southern California profitably began 
asking such questions of narrative writ- 
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